Fiakre-Wal^er

Vienna because of the beauty of the popular music. This is no
exaggeration, for all that his public saw in him the successor to
Beethoven, when we consider how he loved the waltz and the
Hungarian idiom.

But we must conceive that, in the time of Brahms and Johann
Strauss, even the street music, the songs and waltzes of the com-
mon people, were characteristic of the great history of the city.
Anyone who has heard the 'fiakre-walzer', the cabmen's waltzes,
will agree to this. There must have been a hundred years during
which this particular sub-music lasted. New tunes will have been
invented every year. Probably this music was at its height during
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Those tunes heard by
the present writer belonged, obviously, to the early 'nineteen
hundreds', to the age of Lehar and Leo Fall, but their rhythm
gave the impression of a life and a language only to be described,
like the second act of Der TLosenkavalier, as an orchestral scherzo.
The pouncing, turning rhythms of the waltz, the gutteral voices
of the cabmen, if sung as I heard them (by the late Walter Beigal),
form a musical experience that can never be forgotten.* Such
was the pitch of excellence to which music had come in the city
that, after the epoch of its great masters, had the Strausses, father
and son, Lanner and Ziehrer, for the popular speech, the verna-
cular, of their days and nights.

The suggestion that Johann Strauss should compose for the
theatre took a period of seven years to mature. During this
interval he came to Paris for the Exhibition of 1867 and played
there with enormous success (it was at the time of Offenbach's
ILa Vie Parisienne), and followed this by a triumphant season,
during August and September, in London, On his return to
Vienna he wrote the lovely Wiener Wald and, within a few
months, Kiinstlerleben and Wein, Weib und Gesang, originally
part songs for the Male Choral Society. He found time, too, to
return, year by year, for his Russian concerts at the Vauxhall.
We give these details in order to stress the endless fertility of his
genius. Nor was this all. He composed, at this same time, a number
of polkas which are among the most charming and original of

* These 'ftakre-walzer* have, of course, a close connection with the actor
Alexander Girardi, who took the leading parts in Strauss's operettas and
whose favourite r61e was that of a Viennese cabman.
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